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Plymouth, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. Can any one tell me of 
this Mr. Lloyd, or where Mary Langhorne's marriage record may be 
found? " Ella K. Barnard. 

1750 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 



gjjoofe Botists. 

History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. By 
William Bobert Shepherd, Ph.D., Prize Lecturer in History, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

W. B. Shepherd brings to his task abundant industry and sincere 
honesty. His work is a valuable contribution to Pennsylvania history. 
The Colonial Becords and Laws, Pennsylvania Archives, and Penn's 
MSS. have been carefully examined. Numerous pamphlets and dis- 
cussions and to some extent the newspapers of the day have been con- 
sulted. The work is divided into two departments, the land policy and 
the government. It is a series of monographs with very little needless 
repetition. 

The sources of Penn's title both to the Province and to " the Three 
Lower Counties" are quite fully treated. A genuine effort is made to 
throw some light upon the confused practices of the land office. The 
probability is that the general reader will turn from this chapter with 
the same impressions that Mr. Shepherd had when he entered upon it. 
The land policy of the Proprietary, we are told, was beneficial to the 
Province because " an Englishman three thousand miles away and pos- 
sessing but little real power, was not greatly to be feared," whereas " a 
Pennsylvanian might have succeeded in establishing a monopoly." 
Whether this land policy was in any way responsible for the remarkable 
growth of the Colony we are not told. A partial investigation of Indian 
affairs is made, assuming in the beginning that Penn's ideas in relation 
to the Indians were " somewhat imaginative," since " he believed, strangely 
enough, that the aborigines were descendants of the ten lost tribes of 
Israel." 

In extenuation of Penn's conception it might be said that knowledge 
on these subjects was at that time far more meagre than now. Even 
Conrad Weiser, who was the devoted friend of the Iroquois for over thirty 
years, entertained similar notions. Indeed, both Weiser and Penn had 
an optimistic faith in the Indian, which, mingled with their religious 
natures, might naturally account for such conclusions in that age. 

Mr. Shepherd states further that Penn's " purpose, however lofty, was 
a mistaken one, and could not be realized because it arose from ignorance 
of the essential characteristics of the Indian nature." 

We are left to infer that this " ignorance" arose from Penn's desire 
that juries in cases affecting an Indian should be composed equally 
of white men and red men. The absurdity of this notion Mr. Shep- 
herd tells us "was speedily revealed." When this occurred we are 
not told. The law was repealed by William and Mary when the Prov- 
ince was temporarily taken from Penn's control. It was customary for 
Indians to be present at the trials of their own people for many years 
afterwards. 

The conviction at Chester of John and Walter Winters for the murder 
of two innocent Indians took place in the presence of several red men. 
It was afterwards referred to at numerous Indian treaties. The request 
of the Six Nations for the pardon of John Cartlidge, who murdered an 
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Indian, illustrates Conrad Weiser's repeated assertions relative to the 
nature of the primitive Indian, and those assertions were in singular 
accord with William Penn's ideas on the same subject. 

Indeed, one is slightly surprised that Mr. Shepherd, with his tireless 
industry, should have concluded this chapter on Indian affairs without 
examining the journals of Christian Frederick Post, George Croghan, 
and Conrad Weiser, especially since the latter seems to have shaped the 
Indian policy of the Province for over thirty years. 

The causes of the remarkable boundary difficulties are quite carefully 
discussed. The numerous border disputes which embarrassed and de- 
layed the settlement of the Maryland trouble are not given. Much 
valuable material is presented on the Wyoming dispute. 

The second part of this work is devoted to government in the Province. 
The evolution of Penn's frame, the workings of the Council, the diffi- 
culties with the lower counties, the issuing of bills of credit, and the long 
struggle between the Assembly and the Proprietors are followed in much 
detail. 

William Penn is " characterized as a seventeenth-century idealist of 
the more attractive and genial type, one whose knowledge was as exten- 
sive as his piety, whose reputation as a courtier was second only to his 
capacity for religious enthusiasm, and who, though benevolent, never 
lost sight of private advantage ... his philanthropic schemes did not 
entirely exclude the thought of gain. . . . The spirit of William Penn 
was not of the Puritan, who desired to make New England the possession 
of the saints alone, and who labored to shut out all who did not hold 
religious views identical with his own. 

" His plan was nobler and broader than this. . . . His views were 
those of the enlightened lover of humanity. He desired that some 
secluded spot might be chosen where, under the most favorable conditions, 
purity and virtue might flourish till they appeared in bold contrast with 
the immoralities of the age, where freedom of religious belief and prac- 
tice might be enjoyed, and where truth and Christian charity might 
triumph over all that was narrow and persecuting." 

An interesting chapter on the oath and affirmation illustrates some of 
the difficulties experienced in adjusting matters of conscience with mat- 
ters of state. Mr. Shepherd finally concludes that if " the Quaker sys- 
tem of government, lacking as it was in the means of securing by the 
use of oaths satisfactory judicial information, and by force of arms 
adequate military protection," had " been carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, great confusion must have resulted." Indeed, we are led to 
infer that it was the peculiar tenets of the people called Quakers that 
prevented the Assembly from adequately defending the frontier and led 
it to be duped by false witnesses. The real causes of the deepening 
quarrel between the Assembly and the Proprietors are not brought 
prominently to the surface. 

It would seem from Mr. Shepherd that the reluctance on the part of 
the Assembly to act promptly resulted more from members of the Society 
of Friends persistently blocking legislation than from the action of the 
Proprietors ; while it is generally supposed that the Proprietors' determi- 
nation to avoid paying tax on their land, to prevent the Assembly from 
issuing bills of credit, and to deprive border counties of their right to 
try their own criminals, as in the case of Stump in Cumberland County, 
constituted the most potent causes in this affair. 

In the differences between Franklin and the Proprietors, Mr. Shepherd 
seriously questions the veracity of " Poor Richard" in his charges against 
the Penns. 
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As a whole, the work recommends itself to the careful consideration of 
the student of history. The author comes among us with all honesty of 
purpose. His conclusions, though few and guarded, illustrate how hard 
it is to become one of us. His research is worthy of admiration and 
imitation. His work has brought within reach and partially refined a 
vast amount of crude material. 

The Talcott Papees, Correspondence and Documents (chiefly Offi- 
cial) during Joseph Talcott'B Governorship of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, 1724-41. Edited by Mary Kingsbury Talcott. Vol. I., 
1724-36 ; Vol. II., 1736-41. Published by the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, 1892-96. Pp. 417, 517. 

The history of Connecticut, like that of most of the other of the original 
thirteen Colonies, remains to be written. It is not a little remarkable 
that the only work that can be considered in any way adequate was 
finished eighty years ago by the historian Trumbull, a man who, although 
writing with unusual candor for one who lived in the midst of many of 
the events he narrates, knew little history beyond that of the Colony he 
served so well, and was indifferent to many aspects of that history which 
are considered essential in modern works. Trumbull made use of tradi- 
tion as well as of documentary evidence ; and though his conclusions as 
well as his statements are never to be lightly set aside, nevertheless there 
is grievous need to-day, not only for the people of Connecticut but for 
all interested in the history of our country, for a work which shall be 
written with due regard to all the canons of historical criticism and with 
such largeness of view as to bring out clearly the relation of Connecticut 
to England and the sister Colonies. 

Such a history can be written only after a thorough exploitation has 
been made of the material contained within the State itself and to be 
found in the archives of the neighboring Colonies, as well as in both 
public and private collections in England. Such a history should include 
not only the political life of the Colony and the State but its social, 
economic, and religious life also. This is a large task, and one that can 
be accomplished only through the co-operation of many laborers in the 
field. For many years historical interest in Connecticut lay dormant. 
Few students were attracted to its archives, and fewer still knew of the 
wealth of documentary material that the Historical Society possessed. 
The policy of those in control — not unlike that of others in charge of 
valuable historical collections in this country — was not friendly to inves- 
tigators. Fortunately, this period of exclusiveness is past, and with 
younger hands controlling affairs a new life has been infused into the 
old historical organization, a more liberal policy has been adopted, and 
admirable results have been attained. The first fruits of the new regime 
are the volumes, the titles of which are placed at the head of this notice, 
which contain the letters and other official papers of Joseph Talcott, who 
was Governor of Connecticut from 1724 to 1741. 

This is the first attempt that the Society has made to publish in any- 
thing like a complete form the materials which it possesses. Hitherto 
it has been content to print isolated pamphlets or collections of unrelated 
papers, some, indeed, of great value, but others of less importance or of 
only local interest. In nearly seventy years of its existence, for it was 
founded in 1825, the Society has put forth but two volumes of collections ; 
since 1892 it has issued three volumes, has two others in the press, and 
still more in contemplation, to be pushed as rapidly as funds and good 
editors can be secured. Volume III. contains Pierson's " Some Helps 
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for the Indians," Gershom Bulkeley's " Will and Doom," Trumbull's 
" Extracts from Letters to T. Prince," and Wolcott's " Memoir relating 
to Connecticut." Volumes IV. and V. contain " The Talcott Papers." 
Volume VI., already in print (except the index) and to be issued at an 
early day, contains the early town votes of Hartford prior to 1716, and 
will be the most important publication of this character in the history 
of Connecticut. Volume VII. will contain, together with other similar 
revolutionary matter, " A Concise Journal, or Minutes of the principal 
movements toward St. John's (Chambly) of the siege and surrender of 
the forts there in 1775." This is an interesting journal of the Rev. Dr. 
Trumbull, a chaplain in the army, and gives a detailed account of all 
the military operations in which he was engaged during the period men- 
tioned. It is also proposed to put into print the correspondence of other 
colonial governors, as, for example, of Jonathan Law, who succeeded 
Talcott in 1741, now in the manuscript vault of the Society. 

After this brief note upon the work of the Society, let us examine the 
character and importance of " The Talcott Papers." The work concerns 
a period of little political but of great economic activity, not only in 
Connecticut but in all the Colonies as well, — a period during which the 
colonists were enjoying the benefits of that policy of wise neglect which 
characterized the English government during the reigns of the first and 
second Georges. This policy made it possible for the colonists to increase 
their own wealth without regard to England's commercial regulations, 
which had hitherto hampered their actions. It was a period of religious 
change, when New England was becoming a battle-ground between 
Congregationaliste, Anglicans, and Methodists. It was a period of finan- 
cial unrest, when the Colonies were issuing bills of credit and involving 
themselves in financial crises which were injuring their credit among 
themselves and bringing down upon them the wrath of the home gov- 
ernment because the depreciation of the bills and the raising of the 
rate of exchange were considered injurious to British commerce. It was 
a period when important legal questions were in process of settlement, 
such as the extent to which the Colony could legislate for itself, the mean- 
ing of the term " contrary to the law of England," the right of appeal 
from the colonial courts to the king in council, and the power of the 
king to declare legislative acts of the Colonies null and void. It was a 
period when boundaries were being settled and disputes were arising on 
all sides owing to differences of opinion regarding the ownership of 
border lands, which were bound to come as the Colonies increased in size 
and number of inhabitants and began to push out from the original 
centres of settlement to the far-lying districts. On all these matters, 
particularly as relating to Connecticut, "The Talcott Papers" throw light. 
These volumes contain letters to and from the governors and other public 
men of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York; to 
and from the colonial agents and other important men in England ; to 
and from the Board of Trade. They contain official documents of the 
law-making bodies of the New England Colonies and New York ; in- 
structions from the king, the commissioners of customs, and the lords 
justices; proceedings of committees; certificates of officials and deposi- 
tions of witnesses ; proclamations of king and governor ; petitions, me- 
morials, and addresses ; orders in council, representations of the Board of 
Trade, letters, and extracts from contemporary diaries. Altogether there 
are more than four hundred and seventy-five documents, carefully ar- 
ranged and excellently indexed. Among the subjects to which these 
refer are the intestacy law, the Mohegan question, the war with Spain, 
bills of credit, ports of entry, admiralty courts, coasting trade, Chris- 
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tianizing the Indians, boundaries between Connecticut and New York 
on one side and Rhode Island on the other, etc. 

The work is done in a very scholarly manner. Save for a few docu- 
ments in the first volume which have been somewhat " modernized," 
the matter is printed verbatim as in the original. Valuable notes have 
been added by the editor which throw no little light upon the persons 
concerned and often give valuable information upon the larger constitu- 
tional questions. Altogether the attempt of the Connecticut Society is 
worthy of high praise. 

C. M. A. 

Historical Collections belating to Gwynedd. By Howard M. 
Jenkins. 

The second edition now ready. Price to early subscribers, $4 ; later, 
$4.50 (as in 1st edition). Postage, 20 cents. 

Four hundred and sixty-four pages. Eight illustrations, including 
three etchings, by Miss Blanche Dillaye. The text somewhat expanded, 
including insertion of additional genealogical matter. 

Address Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 



